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the death of that adventurous navigator. They 
were, however, unable, to ascertain the'age of their 
new acquaintance. :' 












Under date of First-day, 5th month 31st, 
1835, we find the following aecount : 


In the forenoon the decks being too damp, the 
crew were collected in the cabin, where we were 
joined by several strangers from the shore, in- 
eluding the family of the female who was on 
board yesterday, and some others. After having 
read the latter part of the epistle to the He- 
brews, and a portion of the Psalms, we settled 
down into silent waiting, not aware that I should 
have anything to offer. We continued to sit in 
this manner, deepening in solemnity; when [ 
perceived that matter was gathering upon my 
mind, which, from, as it were, a mere blank, was 
now filling under a quickening influence, until 
utterance was yielded to.—* ‘That which may be 
known of God is manifest in man ; for God hath 
shown unto him,’ as we are told in the epistle to 
the Romans ;—*‘ God hath not left himself with- 
out a witness,” in the heart of every son aud 


DANIEL WHEELER. 
(Continued from page 547 ) 
Among the incidents moticed at Tahiti, the fol- 
lowing is not without interest : 


In the forenoon, had an opportunity of fur- 
nishing a respectable woman with a Testament, 
Selection of Advices, John Woolman’s Serious 

‘onsidera‘ions, and nine tracts on religious sub- 
jects. This female was taken into William 
Henry’s family when a child of four years old : 
she is well acquainted with the English language, 
and has a numerous family, which she is endeav- 
oring to bring up ina praiseworthy manner. The 
influence of her example of industry and nota- 
bility may be traced in the different appearance 
ae ane ee — a daughter of the human race, however cireum- 
sult is strikingly obvio e behavi conte 
habits of the children. She is, doubtless, the sn eclbsicapapsidinesthben oaanaTio-clemamas 
offspring of one white parent. Her husband is | ¢ work out our salvation with fear and treti- 
native, but we have not yet seen him. bling —“ He hath showed thee, O man, what is 

While on shore for exercise they met with an good, and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
aged native, who remembered the first visit of| but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
Captain James Cook*; and who was evidently humbly with thy God.” Thus was I led on 
acquainted with the circumstances attendant upon an by step, until strengthened to show, I trust, 

; a iota at there was no oceasion to look to this minis- 

*The first visit of Captain Cook to that i-land, then | : _— a eee for we all had the great 
known by the name of the Otaheite, was made in the as ‘oe aeebeaie and of the true taber- 
spring of 1709. The primagy object of the expedi- | Si ‘eee tiie —— —: = =e 
tion was to make observations on the transit of Venus | tinues to oe as man el casiaal Dried, 
which took place in the 6th month of that year. By ees " 


that this was “the grace of God that bringeth 
the observations of that transit, made in various perts | .alyation,” which “hath appeared unto all men 
he , 


t aching us,” &e. ;—that it was the poor in 
pirit, on whoin the blessing was pronounced. 
In this manner, having turned the attention of 
the company to their heavenly Teacher, to an 
extent not contemplated when my mouth was 
first opened, we aguin settled down into solemn 
s lence; and my peace flowed, under a consoling 
bolief, that my remaining on board was in the 
ordering of the blessed Master. I have not met 


of the world, the sun’s parallax, and thence its distance | 
from ths earth, was more accurately determined than 

it ever was before. Ina voyage intended to discover 

a passage to India through the north polar circle, Cap- 

tain Cook finding his course obstructed by ice, retreat- 

ed to Hawaii, then termed Owyhee, one of the Sand- 

wich islands, to wait the return of summer, and there, 

in a contest with the natives, he lost his life in the 2d 

month, 1779. 
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with a circumstance since leaving England, more 
truly cheering to my mind, than to find, that the 
Lord hath even in this place, some of the seven 
thousand, that have not bowed the knee to the 
image of Baal. I pray that I may yet meet with 
many more like this dear woman ;—before 
they went on shore, I had some interesting con- 
versation with her. 


Of his exercise at a native meeting the sub- 
joined account is given : 

Being rather unwell in the evening, and hav- 
ing passed an almost sleepless night, I felt -in 
poor condition when it was time to get ready to 
attend the sun-rise meeting of the Tahitians, on 
the morning of the 17th instant. A large num- 
ber of people collected together, and when the 
usual service of their own was gone through, I 
stood up, and George Pritchard interpreted for 
me, as at other times. 

The principal burden that rested upon my 
mind, was to turn the attention of the people to 
the light of Christ Jesus in their own hearts, that 
their conversation might be such as becometh 
His gospel. I had to tell them, that although I 
did not understand their language, yet I was fear- 
ful for them, seeing that for every idle word a 
man shall speak, he must give an account in the 
day of judgment; for by our words»we shall be 
justified, and by our words we shall be con- 
demned : believing, and declaring this belief, 
that a very loose and wanton conversation was a 
besetting sin amongst them. I had to remind 
them of the superior advantages bestowed upon 
these islands, over many others of this part of 
the habitable globe, by the introduction of Chris- 
tianity amongst them. Had they obeyed the gos- 
pel, the effect of the evil introduced amongst 
them by distant nations, would have been pre- 
vented. That the Lord is looking for fruit ; and 
“ the earth which drinketh in the rain that com- 
eth oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet 
for them by whom it is dressed, receiveth bles- 
sing from God: but that which beareth briars 
and thorns is rejected, and is nigh unto cursing, 
whose end is to be burned:” that the desire of 
my soul was, that the lamentation once taken up 
by the Saviour of the world, might never be 
applicable to them as a people :—‘ O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, &ec., how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen gathered 
her chickens under her wings ; and ye would not!” 
That the love of God had overshadowed these 
islands in an eminent degree; and I never heard 
of an instance where the Lord in matchless mer- 
cy, was pleased to send any of his servants 
amongst a people, but that his love was still to- 
wards that people. That Christ Jesus had been 
often preached to them, but they had not obeyed 
His gospel : they must repent and obey ; and the 
way to repent and obey, is to fear God, and give 
glory to Him. That it is the same gospel now, 
as was proclaimed by the angel, which John saw 
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flying through the midst of heaven, having the 
everlasting gospel to preach unto every nation 
and kindred, and tongue and people ; saying with 
a loud voice, “fear God and give glory to him ; 
for the hourof his judgmentis come : and worship 
him that made heaven and earth, and the sea, and 
the fountains of waters.” Desiring that they 
might be sensible of that day when the Lord's 
judgment is come upon all that is ofa sinful and 
transgressing nature ; that so they might indeed 
fear Him, and in thought, word, and deed, give 
glory unto Him ; and thus be prepared to worship 

im in spirit and in truth; for it is such the 
Father seeketh to worship Him. That “God 
who commanded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, hath shined in our hearts,” and to this 
saving light I wished to turn them. The people 
were generally very attentive, and a solemn cov- 
ering was permitted to prevail over us. On 
rising from our seats, they gathered around us in 
the usual way. Being previously acquainted 
with Utami, a principal chief in that neighbor- 
hood, we met like old friends, who knew and 
loved each other, if hig love for me was the same 
as I felt for him. We got out into the air as 
soon as we well could, in order to escape some of 
the usual greetings,—not feeling in a condition, 
from weakness and exhaustion, to accept of all 
the kindness intended by these people. It ia in- 
deed worthy of humble gratitude and thankful- 
ness, to witness how my gracious Lord, from time 
to time, has opened the way for me amongst the 
missionaries. 

Being concerned to visit the distant parts of 
the island, it was arranged to proceed by boat 
along the shore, partly in the night on account 
of the wind. In the course of this passage they 
passed a point which bears the name of Point 
Venus, from being the place where the observa- 
tions on the transit of that planet were made in 
1769. The passage round that point was intri- 
cate, and being accomplished, their little boat was 
exposed to the beat of the Pacific ocean, without 
any of those coral reefs which shelter some parts 
of the coast. 


Of the dangers and difficulties attendant 
upon their nocturnal yoyage from Cape Venus to 
Tiarei, the place of their destination, we have the 
following aecount : 


As the night advanced, we were helped by a 
gentle land breeze, so that the labor of the oars 
was a little diminished. There was an experi- 
enced elderly native employed at the stern-oar of 
our whale boat, whose course seemed principally 
directed by the white tops of the rolling surf, as 
it broke upon the coast, near to which he mostly 


kept. Off one rocky point of land it became 
needful to turn with a wide sweep towards tbe 
offing, to escape a projecting ridge of rocks, the 
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outermost extremity of which was defined by the 
termination of breakers. By ten o’clock, P. M., 
it was declared that we were abreast of Tiarei; 
but the night was so dark, that the narrow en- 
trance through, the reef to it could not be dis- 
tinguished even by the eagle-eyed Tahitians. 
The boat’s mast was struck, and one of the na- 
tives stationed in the front with Samuel Wilson, 
to look out; and her head being turned shore- 
wards, we edged gently down towards the foam- 
ing breakers, which were bursting on the rocky 
strand with thundering noise. As the rowing 
had now altogether ceased, the boat drifted only 
at the rate at which the swell of the sea hove 
her along; a measure highly prudent, until the 
dangerous pass we had to go through was clearly 
ascertained ; as was afterwards sufficiently de- 
monstrated, though at the moment such tardy pro- 
ceeding might seem to protract the term of sus- 
pense. Having silently proceeded for some time 
in this way, aud from the increasing roar of the 
restless waters, evidently drawing nearer and 
nearer to the margin of the crags, on a sudden 
there were symptoms of,alarm, which could not 
be mistaken, on the part of the boat’s crew ; who 
now perceived that we had missed the only en- 
trance that afforded a passage to the shore, and 
from our present position, a large lamp of rock 
was in the way to the mouth of the channel, 
which the boat could not possibly escape. Our 
poor Tahitians immediately jumped into the sea, 
and did all they could to save the boat from be- 
ing dashed to geen but they could not prevent 
her from striking. She however only struck 
once, and lay quiet, the wave having so far re- 
ceded, that she did not float enough to beat, and 
the next roller that came in, carried her com- 
pletely over the obstruction. But it was difficult 
for some time to ascertain whether the worst was 
now over or not; for our meu began to howl and 
shout, the meaning of which we could not appre- 
hend : it afterwards appeared, that this was done 
to rouse the sleeping natives on the shore; who, 
well understanding this yell, shortly came run- 
ning with lighted torches to our assistance, and a 
few minutes placed us once more upon terra /fir- 
ma. As the boat could not get close in, one of 
these men very soon had me upon his back, to 
prevent my getting wet : Samuel Wilson and my 
son Charles were landed in the same way. The 
journey had altogether been more speedy, and in 
many respects more favorable than is often wit- 
nessed, until we came.to the last pinch, when the 
never-failing arm of Almighty power was again 
displayed in the needful time for our relief. As 
we were ‘strangers to the language of the people, 
and could render them no assistance whatever, 
any attempt to direct their efforts must only have 
increased the general confusion ; we therefore sat 
silent beholders of what was going forward, com- 
mitting ourselves to Him, who saw our perilous 
situation through the darkened gloom, and did 
not suffer the briny waters to prevail against us ; 
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but in love and mercy and compassion, stretched 
forth his hand to save. As to myself | may 
say, my heart was fixed, trusting in the Lord, 
whose loving-kindness is better than life. He 
was with us of a truth, in fulfilment of his gra- 
cious promise, and we were not confounded. I[ 
desire to record this signal favor with humble 
thankfulness and reverence, to His praise and to 
His glory. 


To be continued. 





A Testimony of Salem, Mass., Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, respecting SOPHRONIA Page, de- 
ceased. 


(Continued from page 549.) 

We have now to contemplate her as a wife and 
mother, in which capacities she scrupulously ful- 
filled her duties. it may we think truly be said 
that she was diligent in business, and fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord. A true helpmeet was 
she to her husband, and a tenderly affectionate 
mother to her children, endeavoring to train them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
As a neighbor she was kind and affectionate, 
literally fulfilling the injunction to “ visit the wi- 
dows and fatherless in theirafiliction.” To thesiek 
and distressed, she was a friend ever ready to ad- 
minister, according to her ability, both to their 
outward and inward necessities. Her charity was 
not confined to any narrow limit, but expanded 
itself, to include those of every name and of every 
race, whether bond or free. 

After her removal to reside within our limits, 
her gift in the* ministry was cniarged, and slie 
was acknowledged as a winister by this Monthly 
Meeting in the 10th month, 1832. 

Her communications were sound and edifying. 
For having partaken of that grace, and experi- 
enced of the verity of that truth, (John i. 17,) 
which “ came by Jesus Christ,” she was qualified 
to point others to Him, who is the way, the truth, 
and the life. And her ministry was to call all 
unto Him that they might experience redemption 
through his blood, even the torgiveness of their 
sins. 

She was especially engaged to direct the atten- 
tion of the mind to the light of Christ in the 
secret of the soul, (John i. 9,) “ the word of God 
inwardly revealed which is quick and powerful, 
and sharper than any two edged sword piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit 
and of the joints and marrow, and is a «iscerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart.’’ Heb. 
iv. 12. Often was it her vocal desire in accord- 
ance with the prayer of the Psalmist, * cast me 
not away from thy, presence, and take not thy 
holy spirit from me.’ Psalms li. Ll. And ear- 
nestly did she exhort to take heed to the light 
while we have the light, for “there is no mun 
that hath power over the spirit to retain the 
spirit.” Ecclesiastes viii. 8. 

With the young and those of a tender frame of 
mind she feelingly sympathized, and for those 
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exposed as she had been to the allurements of the 
world and its vanities, she felt much solicitude, 
that their feet might be turned into the Straight 
and narrow way that leadeth unto life. To a 
friend who resided in a foreign land where chris- 
tianity was comparatively little known, she wrote 
under date of 4th of 5th month, 1844—*“T can- 
not at all doubt, that thy quickened mind has 
many times been made deeply sensible, that it is 
not the blessing of the earth beneath, or of the 
deep that lieth under; but of the Heaven above, 
that maketh truly rich, unto which no sorrow is 
added. I have been much pleased with an ex- 
pression of an English friend; comparing the dif- 
ferent conditions of mankind, he spoke of the 
poor of this world, rich in faith ; and the rich of 
this world poor in spirit. O! what a blessing 
rests upon this class, ‘ their’s is the kingdom of 
Heaven.’ Thy opportunities for observing dif- 
ferent allotments in the vast family of man, have 
been, and probably will continue to be, extensive. 
I also have seen some variety in this respect, and 
I presume the result in thy mind may be some- 
what similar to that in my own; that the same 
God over all, is rich unto all that call upon bis 
name. ‘The sensitive mind must necessarily be 
pained at the grossness of that idolatrous worship 
which thou bast seen ; and the excellency of the 
doctrines of the Gospel are never more valuable, 
than when we find them opening a way for the 
eternal salvation of every rational being. There 


is no other name given under heaven or amongst 
men, whereby we can be saved, but by the name 
of Jesus Christ, even his name who is the true 
light that enlightereth every man that cometh 


into the world. While we must deeply deplore 
the darkness of the mind, where the sacred serip- 
tures are not known or prized, we may yet rejoice 
in the belief that a measure or manifestation of 
the grace of God is given unto every man to profit 
withal; and as this is heeded and obeyed salva- 
tion is wrought out. ‘By grace are ye saved 
through faith, and that not of yourselves it is the 
gift of God.’” Tothe same friend under date of 
4th of 10th month, 1846, who had been bereaved 
of a darling child, she wrote : ‘‘ Whenever I have 
had the privilege of seeing or hearing thy letters 
to thy family, 1 have rejoiced with them on thy 
account: but never more truly than when the 
chastening hand of our Heavenly Father was 
upon thee; and when I read thy account of thy 
perilous voyage it was consoling to find, that in 
the hour of peril thy heart was lifted up and 
stayed on God. Not that I feared that being 


« full’ would lead thee to deny the great Giver ; | 


but feeling the liability of poor frail mortals to 
forget, I had greatly desired, that the God of this 
world might not be permitted to blind thy eyes : 


and I trust thou hast been learning to sing of | 
merey and of judgment. ‘O! give thanks unto | 
the Lord, for he is good, for his merey endureth | 
And now that it hath pleased Him in ' 


forever.’ 
whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
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knowledge, to take thy cherished one to himself, 
having before given sweet assurance that ‘of such 
is the kingdom of heaven,’ may every murmer be 
suppressed, and from thy wounded yet subdued 
heart may the language of resignation arise,— 
Thou gavest, and thou takest away, and blessed be 
thy name. How instructive was the language of 
one of old on a similar occasion. ‘I shall go to 
him, but he shall never return to me.’ We are 
it may be, but little behind, and while we remain 
here, may we be increasingly concerned to wit- 
ness that full redemption which comes by Jesus 
Christ. Whatever of earthly joy or sorrow may 
be reserved for thee in the land of strangers, may 
He ‘that brought again our Lord Jesus Christ 
from the dead, that great Shepherd of the sheep,’ 
comfort thy heart.” 

Our dear friend was concerned to travel on 
trath’s account, and as a minister visited various 
parts of our own Yearly Meeting, and in the year 
1836 she visited Virginia, attended the Yearly 
Mecting there and all the meetings composing it, 
with many meetings on her way out and home, to 
her own peace and the comfort of her friends. 
She was accompanied on this journey by her be- 
loved husband, and by our friend Elizabeth R. 
Nichols, as a female companion. In the years 
1843 and 1844, she spent nearly six months on 
a visit in gospel love in the Yearly Mectings of 
North Carolina, Virginia and Baltimore, and in 
the attendance of meetings on her way; having 
been at all the meetings in the Yearly Meeting of 
North Carolina, and all but three in that of Vir- 
ginia, and many in that of Baltimore. This visit 
appears to have resulted in solid peace and satis- 
faction to her own mind, and she brought home 


| returning minutes of the satisfaction of her friends 


where she travelled. In the year 1846 she at- 
tended the Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia and 
New York, and in the fall of 1848, she also at- 
tended the Yearly Meeting of Ohio. Thus did 
she cheerfully surrender the comforts of home for 
the promulgation of the gospel of peace, freely 
giving herself up to the service, and as she had 
freely received, so she freely dispensed of the 
word, rightly dividing it, to the comfort of many 
of the mourners in Zion, and the encourag: ment 
of the heavy hearted in Jerusalem ; as well as 
stirring up the pure minded in all to “seek first the 
kingdom of heaven and the righteousness thereof.” 

Her beloved busband accompanied her in all 
her journeys on truth’s account, except in one 
instance on a short journey in our own Yearly 
Meeting, freely giving himself up to this engage- 
ment, and proving himself a true helpmect to her 
therein. 

In seme memoranda, left by her of ber exer- 
cises when abroad on a religious account, we find 
abundant evidence of her watchfulness unto 
prayer for the divine direction, and her careful- 
ness to move under its precious influence. In the 
year 1846, she attended the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends in New York, and her mind was brought 
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under deep exercise and travail, from the mani- 
festation of a spirit of disaffection and want of 
unity with the body of friends by a few, (similar 
to that which had produced a secession from her 
own Yearly Meeting the previous year,) in the 
apprehension that they were called peculiarly to 
uphold soundness of doctrine, and were thereby 
subjected te suffering, not partaken of by the 
body at large, This apprehension, asa necessary 
consequence, tended to alienate the minds of such 
from their friends, and to separate them in a 
measure from the concern and exercise of the 
body, and to lead them to view themselves as 
separate from those upon whom the burthen and 
charge of the body in the ordering of truth was 
laid. Our dear friend saw clearly through the 
delusive nature of this spirit, and she felt herself 
called upon in much plainness, though in the 
pure springs of true gospel love, to warn her 
friends against its desolating effects. Her com- 
muuication in the Yearly Meeting of ministers 
and elders on that occasion is described as a 
powerful and remarkable appeal to those few, 
who as a last resort, made an appeal to the sym- 
pathies of Friends on account of the little number 
who, were suffering .or truth’s sake, and who were, 
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Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, 
By A. H. Layarp, M. P. 

The publication of Mr. Layard’s ‘ Monuments 
of Nineveh,’ and of his ‘Nineveh and its Re- 
mains,’ has thrown so much light on Sacred 
History, that the results of his further researches 
in the mines of Assyrian Antiquities have been 
looked for with eager curiosity. However high 
may have been the anticipations of the public, 
they will be amply realised in this production, 
—the subject-matter of which is full of most 
valuable and suggestive materials. As the title 
of the volume imports, Mr. Layard’s more 
recent investigations have not been limited to 
the seat of his original discoveries. His wander- 
ings have spread over a wide tract; extending 
from the Black Sea to Niffer in the low marshy 
country between the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
thirty miles south of Babylon,—and in an 
easterly direction to the mountainous district 
Shemdeena, on the confines of Persia:—the 
lines of his route diverging to every locality 
either known or supposed to contain ancient 
remains. The Trustees of the British Museam 
having requested him to undertake a continu- 
ance of his researches among the ruins of Nine- 


as they said, borve down ‘by those who were| veh, some official arrangements were made in 


striving to promote unsound doctrines. 


Our | furtherance of the proposed expedition; but 


beloved friend arose, and ina feeling and im-! although these arrangements necessarily afforded 


pressive manner related her own experience whcn 


she had been tempted with similar feelings; for 
said she, ‘I too could have numbered myself as 
one of the suffering few, but through Divine favor 
I was mercifully delivered from that temptation, 
and can now feel much and deeply for those who 


ure still under it.” She then set forth in clear 
language the effects of such a spirit, and made a 
very solemn appeal to such as were tempted with 


many advantages that Mr. Layard had not 
previously possessed, they were _ far from 
adequate to the occasion, and totally unworthy 
of a great nation. That Mr. Layard should 
have accomplished so much with the limited 
means at his command is in the highest degree 
creditable to him. 

It appears from the narrative of our traveller, 
that on the 31st of August 1849, the expedition 


it, to turn and flee from it, and become united! under his directic n arrived at Trebizond ; whence 
in exercise with the body ; and not to suffer them-| it proceeded without incident to Erzeroum,— 
selves to be carried away with the idea that they | which was reached on the 8th of September. 
were exclusively the suffering seed. | From Erzeroum to Mosul the route was nearly 
(To be continued.) direct; but as the districts of Armenia and 
, Kurdistan through which it passed are nearly 
The busy or the pleasant scenes of this tempo-' untrodden ground, the details of the journey 
ral life, are ever calling away our thoughts from possess thecharm of novelty :—and Mr. Layard’s 
eternal things : they conceal from us the spiritual | descriptions of the country and the people are so 
world, aud close our eyes to God, and things di-| distinguished by quick observation and graphic 
vine and heavenly. If the eye of the soul were | power, that they will prove very entertaining to 
but open to invisible things, what lively Chris-| the general reader. 
tians should we be! But either the winds of; ‘The following scene and description of a 
worldly cares rock us to sleep, or the charms of | threshing floor are both pleasing and curious :-— 
worldly pleasures soothe us into deceitful slum-| “ We left the plain of Hinnis by a pass 
bers. We are too ready to indulge in earthly | through the mountain range of Zernak. In the 
delights, and while we dream of pleasure in the | vallies we found clust rs of black tents belon zing 
creatures, we lose, or at least abate, our delights | to the nomad Kurds, and the hill sides were 
in God. Even the lawful satisfactions of flesh | covered with their flocks. The summit of a 
and sense, and the enticing objects round about | high peak overhanging the road is occupied 7 
us, may attach our hearts so fast to them as to | the ruins of a castle formerly held by Kurdi 
draw us down intoa bed of carnal ease, till we fall | chiefs, who levied black-mail on travellers, and 
asleep in spiritual security, and forget that we are | carried their depredations into the plains. On 
made for heaven ; and that our hope and our home | reaching the top of the we had an uninter- 
are on high.— Warts. rupted view of the Subhan Dhan. From the 
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village of Karagol, where we halted for the 
night, it rose abruptly before us. This magnifi- 
cent peak, with the: rugged mountains of Kurdis- 
tan, the river Euphrates winding through the 
plain, the peasants driving the oxen over the 
corn on the threshing-floor, and the groups of 
Kurdish horsemen with their long spears and flow- 
ing garments, formed one of those scenes of East- 
ern travel which leave an indelible impression on 
the imagination, and bring" back in after years 
indescribable feelings of pleasure and repose. 
The threshing, floor, which added so much to the 
beauty and interest of the picture at Karagol, 
had been seen in all the villages we passed dur- 
ing our day’s journey. The abundant harvest 
had been gathered in, and the corn was now to 
be threshed and stored for the winter. The pro- 
cess adopted is simple, and nearly such as it was 
in patriarchal times. The children either drive 
horses round and round over the heaps, or 
standing upon a sledge stuck full of sharp 
flints on the under part, are drawn by oxen 
over the scattered sheaves. Such were ‘the 
threshing-sledges armed with teeth’ mentioned 
by Isaiah. In no instance are animals muzzled 
—‘thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he tread- 
eth out the corn;’ but they linger to pick upa 
seanty mouthful as they are urged on by the 
boys and young girls, to whom the duties of 
the threshing-floor are chiefly assigned. The 
grain is winnowed by the men and women, who 
throw the corn and straw together into the air 
with a wooden shovel, leaving the wind to carry 
away the chaff whilst the seed falls to the ground. 
The wheat is then raked into heaps, and left on 
the threshing-floor until the tithe-gatherer has 
taken his portion.” 

Mr. Layard subsequently aptly adds :— 

“Let the painter who would throw off the 
conventionalities of the age, who would feel as 
well as portray the incidents of Holy Writ, 
wander in the East, and mix, not as the ordi- 
nary traveller, but as a student of men and of 
nature, with its people. He will daily meet 
with customs which he will otherwise be at a 
loss to understand, and be brought face to 
face with those who have retained with little 
change, the manners, language, and dress of a 
patriarchal age.” 

In the course of his journey Mr. Layard found 
rock sculptures of the Parthian period at Fynyck 
and at Jezireh on the Tigris, of which he has 
given engravings in his book. We apprehend, | 
however, that Fynyck is a misprint for Funduk, | 
—to which place the line indicating his track | 
on the larger map conducts us; and we are | 
more inclined to adopt this alternative, because 
it is not more than twenty miles from Jezireh, 
where similar sculptures exist, and which, as its 
name imports, is an island. 

Mr. Layard commenced his excavations at 
Kouyounjik shortly after his arrival at Mosul ; 
and his labors were rewarded by discoveries so 
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singularly valuable, that we prefer completing 
the outline of his excursions in search of objects 
of interest before proceeding to the examination 
of the objects themselves. 

Mr. Layard having been enabled to do good 
service to the Yezidis on several occasions,—but 
more especially through the powerful influence 
of Sir Stratford Canning, who brought their 
wrongs under the notice of the Porte and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining redress,—the gratitude of 
the people seemed to know no bounds. In 
many ways they were mest useful to him; and his 
frequent allusions to them show that he fully 
reciprocated their good feeling. The account of 
the visit paid by him and his companions to 
Sheikh Adi at the period of the annual festival, 
is hit off in his usual hapny and animated strain ; 
while the particulars concerning the creed of the 
Yezidis and their social arrangements are in all 
respects highly interesting. During the pro- 
gress of the excavations at Kouyounjik our 
traveller again examined Nimroud,—and made 
some very important discoveries. He likewise, 
about the same period, visited Khorsabad, 
Baazani, Baasheikhah, and other ruins at the 
base of the Gebel Makloub. Subsequently, he 
visited the rock sculptures at Bavian, on the 
left bank of the Ghazir, a tributary of the Zab ; 
—sculptures which he esteems to be the most im- 
portant that have yet been discovered in Assyria. 

In the following March our traveller visited 
the mound of Shomamok,—where some excava- 
tions then in progress were revealing ruins of 
buildings, vases, and inscribed bricks. From 
the summit of the Kasr of Shomamok he took 
bearings of twenty-five considerable mounds, the 
remains of ancient Assyrian population. A little 
later in the month he started on a visit to the 
Khabour, a tributary of the Euphrates, the Cha- 
boras of the Greeks; and on his way he ex- 
amined Abou Khameerah,—of which he furnishes 
the following description :-— 

“In general plan the ruins closely resemble 
those of Mokhamour in the Tai country. A 
broad and lofty mound shows the traces of 
several distinct platforms or terraces rising one 
above another. It is almost perpendicular on its 
four sides, except where, on the south-eastern, 
there appears to be an inclined ascent, or a flight 
of steps, and it stands near the centre of an in- 
closure of earthen walls forming a regular quad- 
rangle about 660 paces square. The workmen 
had opened deep trenches and tunnels in several 
parts of the principal ruin, and had found walls 
of sun-dried brick, unsculptured alabaster slabs, 
and some cireular stone sockets for the hinges of 
gates, similar to those discovered at Nimroud. 
The baked bricks and the pieces of gypsum and 
pottery scattered amongst ‘the rubbish bore no 
inscriptions, nor could I, after the most careful 
search, find the smallest fragment of sculpture. 
I have no hesitation, however, in assigning the 
ruins the Assyrian period.” 
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SEVERINUS IN GERMANY. 
(Continued from page 5%.} 

So much dependence was placed upon the pro- 
tective power of this single individual, that the 
inhabitants of the Roman fortresses in this dis- 
trict requested him to reside in succession among 
them, since they believed his presence would be a 
greater security than their walls. As long as he 
was with them, they thought that no disaster 
could befall them. Thus in the town of Passau, 
he had a small cell assigned him, where he re- 
posed when the inhabitants called him thence, in 
order to be protected, by his intercession, from 
being pillaged by the Alemanni, whose king, Ge- 
wald, honored and loved him greatly, and had 
formerly wished to come to this town to see Se- 
verinus once more. Severinus went to meet him 
to avoid the admission of so troublesome a guest 
into the town. His exhortation made such an 
impression on the king, that he was seized with a 
violent tremor, and afterwards declared to his sol- 
diers, that in none of the perils of war hhd he felt 
such trepidation. When in this state he desired 
Severinus to acquaint him with his wishes. The 
latter desired that he would do what would be 
also for his own advantage—keep his people back 
from laying waste the Roman territory, and set at 
liberty the persons who had been dragged into 
captivity by his subjects. The consequence was, 
that a multitude of these unfortunate persons ac- 
tually regained their freedom. His magnanimous 
trust in God, gave courage and strength to the 
weak in their calling. When he was staying in 
the city of Faviana, the adjacent country, even to 
the walls, was disturbed by a horde of barbarians, 
who seized both men and cattle. Several of the 
citizens bewailed their misfortunes to Severinus. 
He asked the commander of the garrison whether 
he had no soldiers to pursue the marauders ? 

The tribune answered, “I cannot venture with 
my small force, to attack the greater force of the 
enemy. Yet if you tell me to do it, I will ven- 
ture; for I hope to conquer, if not by force of 
arms, yet by your prayers.” 

Severinus encouraged him to trust in God. 
“Go forth,” he said, “ confiding in God’s name. 
If God be with you, the power and strength of 
men matter not. If your soldiers are unarmed, 
they must take weapons from the enemy. Since 
the merciful God goes before you, the weak will 
become the strongest. God will fight for you: 
therefore only make haste; but above all things 
observe this, and bring me all the barbarians 
you capture unhurt.” 

The tribune accordingly marched forth. Half 
a mile from the city he met with the enemy ; he 
put them to flight, armed his men with the wea- 
pons he took from them, and brought the prison- 
ers, unhurt, as he had promised, to Severinus. 
Having refreshed them with meat and drink, 
Severinus dismissed them with these words, “Ge 
and warn your fellow countrymen not to venture 
here again for the purposes of plunder ; for they 
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will not escape punishment from God, who fights 
for his people.” 

Severinus was regarded as a prophet. It might 
be, that among the gifts with which God honored 
this extraordinary man, that of a seer might be 
included. It might be, that by the superiority of 
his spirit, filled with the divine life, he appeared 
as a prophet to the men among whom he lived, 
who were so far inferior to him when he spoke 
with such confidence in the inspiration of his 
rock-firm faith in God; when he announced im- 
pending judgments to men who had not yet been 
brought to reflection, or roused to repentance by 
the horrors of desolation; or when he promised 
to the faithful the aid of Heaven, as if he saw it 
already before his eyes; or, again, when he looked 
with mental vision, sharpened by religion, into a 
future that was veiled to the obtuse minds around 
him, and hence educed warnings and counsels 
which were verified by the event. 

He appeared also as a worker of miracles. He 
himself did not hanker after such a reputation. 
He often enjoined the persons who were eye-wit- 
nesses of the things he performed, to be silent 
respecting them. When on one occasion a dying 
person was brought in her bed before the cell of 
Severinus, that p might obtain her recovery by 
his prayers, he said, with tears, “ What great 
thing do you desire of one who is so little! I ac- 
knowledge myself to be altogether unworthy. If 
I could only obtain the forgiveness of my own 
sins.” But when they still persisted —“ We be- 
lieve if thou prayest, she will revive,” he threw 
himself, weeping, on his knees :—and when his 
prayer was heard, he said, “‘ Aseribe nothing of 
all this to my influence: for this grace hath re- 
quired fervent faith; and this happens in many 
places, and among many nations, that it may be 
known that there is a God who does wonders in 
heaven and on earth; who receives the lost to 
salvation, and calls back the dead to life.” 


We perceive how Severinus contemplated these 
facts, as adapted to the peculiar character of these 
times, as means of education for these nations. 

(To be continued.) 


A STOPPER FOR THE BOTTLE. 


The Senate and General Assembly of the State 
of New Jersey have just passed a stringent 
act, having for its object the deprivation of ha- 
bitual drunkards of certain social and legal rights, 
and operating to the same extent as the act enti- 
tled “‘ an act concerning Idiots and Lunatics.” 

By this enactment it is permitted for the Court 
of Chancery, on receiving a representatiun from 
parties interested, that a citizen is incapable of 
managing his temporal affairs from habitual 
drunkenness, to issue a writ similar in power and 
action to a writ de Lunatico inquirendo, appoint- 
ing a committee for the purpose of ascertaining 
the truth of the allegation. If the commission 
decide on the incapacity and habitual drunken- 
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ness of the individual, he is immediately deprived 
of all power over his real and personal estate ; 
guardians are appointed by law to manage his 
affairs ; a will executed by him after or pending 
such decision of the committee, is of no effect. 
While every innkeeper, distiller, or grocer who 
sball sell liquor to any individual under such re- 
striction, is liable to a fine of ten dollars each 
time the offence is committed. In short, the ha- 
bitual drunkard in New Jersey henceforward may 
be treated as an imbecile or lunatic, on the 
strength of proper representations. 
N. York Daily Times. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 21, 1853. 
Our public papers of latter time, have teemed 

with appalling notices of railroad collisions, and 

steamboat explosions, which have proved instantly 
fatal to many of those who had entrusted their safety 
and their lives to the officers of those rapid vehicles. 

Some of those disasters appear, from the published 

notices, to have been the result of criminal negli- 

gence on the part of the officers; and it may be 
fairly questioned whether they may not generally, 
not to say always, be traced to some neglect in the 
management of the powerful agents employed. 
When travelling is effected by the power of horses, 
® force is necessarily employed which may become 
uncontrolable. For horses, however trained, may 
take fright, and render the strength and ingenuity 
of the driver unavailing. But the force of steam, 
and the strength of the materials on which it acts 
may be tested by calculation and experiment. Of 
eourse in the application of steam to the propelling 
of cars or boats, the relation between the force em. 
ployed, and the power of resistance in the vessels in 
which it acts, is, or ought to be known; and cer- 
tainly in cases where human life is suspended on 
the operation of the machinery, the explosive force 
should always be kept far below what the vessels 
ean bear. As to collisions, itis difficult to conceive 
that they would ever occur, if a proper care to 
avoid them was maintained. For the remedy, in 
these particulars we naturally, and perhaps justly, 
Took to legislative provision. 


But there is one aspect in which the subject may 
be viewed, which may excite an apprehension that 
public opinion has more influence in the case than 
we generally suppose. It is public opinion that 
governs the world in civil as well as political affairs. 
Now to what cause can we trace the great majority 
of steamboat and railroad accidents, but the am- 
bition of the conductors to push their speed nearly 
to its utmost limit? And what is it that feeds that 
ambition, but a public opinion in favor of passing 


over a given distance in the least possible time? 
The hurry and whirlwind of business; the avidity 
for the earliest political and mercantile intelligence; 
urge the locomotive, whether on water or land, to 
a velocity which cool, calculating prudence would 
not justify. 

A few years ago, it was usual, particularly in 
some parts of Europe, to push the speed of the pub- 
lic conveyances to such an extent as certainly to 
break down, in a few years, the best horses that 
could be employed ; and yet, upon this barbarous 
system, the speed is said to have been only alout 
ten miles an hour. When it was discovered that 
by the substitution of iron roads, and iron coursers, 
this maximum speed could be greatly exceeded, 
many merciful men, who regarded the life of that 
noble animal, the horse, found satisfaction in the 
reflection, that the avidity of man for rapid travel- 
ling, might be gratified without oppression to the 
animal race. But there now appears reason to fear 
that the reckless ambition which urged the stage 
horse to ten miles an hour, at the cost of his life 
and limbs, will be found, by pushing the locomotive 
to its maximum speed, to be transfering its cruelty 
from the animal to the human race. It is quite 
time that public opinion should issue its mandate 
that, in all our public conveyances, the safety of 
the passengers should be regarded as a primary, 
and speed as merely a Secondary and subordinate 
object. Let the people in general frown down every 
effort to attain a greater velocity, on water or land, 
than a due attention to safety may justify, and we 
shall probably hear less respecting very short 
voyages, or fatal disasters. 

Probably public opinion could hardly be directed 
more advantageously to any other point than the 
strict observance, not merely of temperance, but 
of positive abstinence from intoxicating liquor, on 
the part of engineers and conductors. Inebriating 
liquor, if used at allasa drink, is liable to be used 
to excess; and certainly no man would willingly 
trust his life in a steamboat or car, to the custody 
of an intoxicated engineer or conductor. It would, 
therefore, be advisable for those who regard their 
own safety, or the safety of others, to patronize 
those lines, where they have the power of choice, 
and those only, which are conducted upon strictly 
temperance principles. 


Tae Non-Staveno.per.—Many of our readers 
will no doubt be pleased to learn, that this valuable 
periodical which had been suspended for a time, 
has been recently revived in a smaller form, and 
at a reduced price. The new series, commencing 
with the current year, is edited by Wm. J. Allin- 
son of Burlington, N.J., and published monthly by 
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George W. Taylor, N. W. corner of Fifth and 


Cherry streets, Philadelphia, 

Price of one copy, fifty cents per annum; of 
three copies, one dollar; of eight copies, two dol- 
lars, always payable in advance, 


We are informed, through a letter from a friend 
in England, that Dublin Yearly Meeting, which 
commenced on the 25th of last month, was inte- 
resting and satisfactory. Among the strangers in 
attendance, Eli D. Jones and Lindley M. Hoag of 
New England, and Wm. Forster were mentioned. 
At the latest date, Eli D. Jones had returned to 
England, and he and his wife were at Birmingham 
in improved health, and expecting soon to proceed 
to London. 


Drep,—At her residence, at Marlborough, Ulster 
county, N. York, on the 4th of 12th month last, in 
the 42d year of her age, Puese, wife of Abel 
oes a valuable member of Marlborough Monthly 
Meeting. 


INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH. 
The Annual Meeting of the Institute for colored 
Youth, will be held on Third-day the 31st instant, 
at3 o’clock, P. M., in the Committee-room on 
Mulberry street. M. C. Cops, See’y. 
Fifth Month 21st, 1853-2t. 


EXCUSES RESPECTING RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 


I was often sorrowfully concerned to observe 
in the nomination of Friends to Quarterly and 
Yearly meetings, a disposition to make excuses. 
Believing those meetings were established under 
the influence and power of Divine Wisdom, I 
thought if there was a proper attention to the 
guidance of the same, Friends would be directed 
in their nomination; that the great Lord of the 
harvest would choose whom he pleased to employ 
in any particular service; and there might be 
danger in lightly and hastily making excuses, lest 
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Travels in Egypt and Palestine, by J. Tuomas, 
M. D. 


(Concluded from page 554 } 
TRIP TO BALBEC. 


After we had taken a rapid survey of Beyroot, 
learning that the steamer for Constantinople 
would not start for five days, we concluded to 
occupy the interim, in making a trip to the ruins 
of Balbec. This time we were so fortunate as to 
engage a very excellent dragoman, who agreed to 
furnish us with everything necessary to the per- 
formance of the journey, including horses, tents, 
food, &c., at the rate of a pound sterling per day 
for each of us. On this trip our party consisted 
of only three, Mr. K having been so much 
fatigued with the previous journey, that he foand 
it absolutely necessary to allow himself a few 
days’ repose. Qur route lay across one of the 
principal ridges of Mount Lebanon—near the 
foot of which Beyroot stands—and “ 1 profess 
with the veracity of an historian,” as the Vicar 
of Wakefield says, that I never saw any roads 
that in roughness or wildness could be compared 
with what we met with on the first day of our 
journey. Frequently, you would come to a place 
which, at first glance, seemed to present an im- 
passable barrier to alb further progress, but, on 
a nearer examination, you would perhaps find a 
narrow pass between two rocks, through which 
you might work your way; or the path would 
run obliquely up the rocky steep, where, some- 
times by jumping and sometimes by scrambling, 
your horse managed to get on, you hardly knew 
how. 

I am persuaded that no horses, except those 
educated in these or similar regions, could by any 
inducement be made to go over some places 
where our horses carried us that day. But to 
tell the truth, there was seldom if ever any 
real danger, unless your horse should chance to 
fall, and in that case you would not be safe on 
level ground. But the horses that travel on 


it should be disobeying the call of the Most High. | these mountain paths are generally very sure- 
It appeared to me that worldly concerns had too | footed, and they seem as fully aware as you can 
much influence; that it was considered whether | be of the importance of their being careful in 
it would be convenient or not. I knew from my | the use of their feet. After some experience, I 
own experience, that if an ear was open to listen | learned to have great confidence in the skill and 
to excuses, enough would be presented against | judgment of my horse, and did not hesitate to 
many services or duties, as attending week-day | trust myself wherever he was willing to go. 
meetings and others, in times of business. But} When we had ascended about four thousand feet 
I saw or felt, it was safer and better to have a} above the plain, the view presented to us was 
single eye, to have only one object in view—| one of the most extensive and magnificent that 
what the Lord required of me—than to look on cau be imagined. In one direction we saw the 
temporal concerns, whether it was convenient or plain on which Beyroot is situated, together with 
not, but simply give up and leave the conse-| its winding sandy shore, for an immense distance 
quence; and I can with humble gratitude ac-' on either hand, and beyond the immeasurable 
knowledge that the inconveniences or losses I sea, which seemed to rise as it receded from us, 
might have ene would be the conse- so that the farthest part appeared to be almost on 
quence, were changed into a comfortable sense of a level with the place where we were standing. 
Divine approbation, and an abundant reward of , This optical illusion is, I think, general, when 
peace. JouNn Spaupina. ' one is so situated as to look upon any vast ex- 
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panse of water, at a less oblique angle than usual. 
On the opposite side might be seen a multitude 
of mountain peaks, one rising above another, 
some of them separated by valleys of immense 
extent. The sides of many of the valleys were 
beautifully marked with an endless succession of 
terraces, on which the fig and vine were culti- 
vated. Continuing our way, sometimes along 
the sides, and sometimes almost over the tops of 
the different mountain summits, we came at last, 
a little before sunset, in sight of the great plain 
of Balbec. We pitched our tent that evening 
on the top of a house, (a kahn, or inn), the roof 
of which was probably fifty feet in extent, flat, 
and covered with earth. What motive our dra- 
— had in selecting this place I know not. 

t might perhaps have been a wish to surprise us, 
and furnish something to talk about afterwards. 
At all events, it was a very level and convenient 
place ; it had but one defect, that of not being 
sufficiently sheltered from the mountain winds, 
which were now blowing extremely cold. Our 
place of encampment was easily approached on 
one side, but on the other the walls were ten or 
twelve feet high. The people of the neighboring 
village, who were not Arabs, but Droozes, soon 
came around us and appeared very sociable, 
although we could not understand a word they 
said. Our dragoman, however, was well ac- 
quainted and on good terms with everybody in 
the place. Besides his other accomplishments he 
was an admirable cook, and soon prepared for us 
an excellent supper. Then unfolding two pair of 
light iron bedsteads which he had brought with 
his tent, he made for each of us—for my friend 
Mr. and myself—as comfortable a bed as 
one could reasonably desire even in the palace of 
a king. In fact, I never passed a night in 


sweeter slumber, than that which I passed here | vicinity, and taken a little rest and refreshment, 
on the roof of a kahn, with the wintry winds of 


on, we proceeded to reconnoitre the place. 

Mount Lebanon whistling round our tent. The Referring our readers to the book itself for the 
next morning, at sunrise, we resumed our jour- ; er tihsicaiaale f th derful 
ney, and in less than an hour reached the plain | YY mulerenting ‘ceserspten ee eee 
of Balbec, which is bounded on the north west by | Tuins, we close our extracts with the following 
the ridge of Lebanon, and on the south east by | summing up of the effects which they produced 
a lower ridge, called Anti-Lebanon. This is @| on the traveller: 

Colignetel tenet of country, from Steen te ten. The interest which one feels in surveying the 


ty-five miles broad, and perhaps one hundred : 
: . ins of Balbec, is enhanced in no small degree 
miles long. Almost every part of it that we saw mae mete i. re sages ge wri ao : 
was covered with luxuriant vegetation, which o alee re d by whom the different buil L 
eee a aaa ee oy i "ie ¢ ae | ings were erected, is steal of the most vague 
ere in the very prime of spring. in conse- : a oa : 2 
ym of “ omy as pas is = | os eaweahdte tie oes ‘ane 4 Tively 
ve thousand feet above the level of the Medi-| ““*, : : : ‘ 
trancan) the amie ho pohly si) teil mbes inne o quit een reece 
weeks or two months later than in the country | me ple ie tounplen (rane exeated hove in the seeend 
aah wane ee wo hteth, - oe a 4 century, on a basement of a much older date 
eld on our nig e€ conspicuous ridge 0 a ae ; " 
Mount Hermon,(otherwise called Jebel-cl-Sheikh) | The variety in the style of architecture percep- 
white with snow, which never leaves it entirely | > eT aoe aie Nie 
. : . Although Mount Hermon properly belongs to the 
even in the heats of midsummer. This moun- . - . of 
= . 2a | : t h higher th 
tain is above eleven thousand feet. in height. On etn SSeS tee ee ee ne 


, Bogs . | any other peak of this range, that it seems to stand 
our left was seen a still more striking object, ' alone. 


because much nearer, the Jebel Sanneen (or 
Sannin,) also white with snow, which disappears, 
however, in summer, except, perhaps, some por- 
tions lying in the bottom of its most elevated 
valleys. The Jebel Sanneen is a portion of the 
great ridge of Lebanon ; it is said to be above 
nine thousand feet high. Journeying still east- 
ward, Mount Lebanon proper at length rises to 
view, and, arrayed as it is, in a dazzling robe of 
never-melting snow, seems completely to eclipse 
the two other mountains in glory. The top of 
Lebanon, according to the testimony of a recent 
traveller of great respectability, is near ten thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. Although 
considerably lower than Mount Hermon, yet 
being further north, and kept cool, so to speak, 
by the surrounding mountains, it retains in sum- 
mer a much larger proportion of its snow than 
its loftier rival, which is, comparatively —- 
isolated.* These mountains are not crowned, 
like the Alps, with sharp and precipitous rocky 
summits, but exhibit for the most part, oblong 
elevations or ridges, with a tolerably regular and 
rounded outline. The sides, though often steep, 
appear rarely, if ever, to present actual preci- 
pices. 

Continuing our course along an almost level 
road that runs somewhat obliquely across the 
plain, we arrived at Balbec about four o’clock in 
the afternoon. The ruins are visible for three 
or four miles before you reach them, but sur- 
rounded as they are by natural objects on the 
most gigantic scale, they do not impress you 
with their real size and grandeur, until you 
arrive very near the spot. Having pitched our 
tent close beside a copious and most delightful 
stream of water, which flows between the prin- 
cipal ruins and the village in the immediate 
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tible in the different parts, would seem to indicate 
that they might probably have been built at 
different epochs. 

Unlike most other ruins that I have seen, 
those of Balbec have, especially on a first view, 
something confused and inexplicable, that bewil- 
ders the spectator, and renders it exceedingly 
difficult for him to form such an idea of them as 
shall be at all satisfactory to his understanding. 
There is, indeed, no point of view from which 
he can take in at once the grandeur and effect of 
the whole. If, therefore, simplicity and unity 
are necessary to constitute a fine ruin, as they 
are said to be to constitute a fine poem or work 
of art, these of Balbec are perhaps inferior to 
many other ruins. Yet, with all their com- 
plexity and inexplicability, their effect upon the 
mind of the beholder is sufficiently simple and 
intelligible. The vast proportions of the differ- 
ent parts, the prodigious and almost incompre- 
hensible power implied in the construction of 
such a work, above all, the magnificent profusion 
with which the gigantic fragments of fallen 
columns, capitals and architraves are everywhere 
poured or piled around you, fill the mind with 
admiration and amazement, and, perhaps, inspire 
it with a more intense delight than even the per- 
fect structure itself would do, were it standing 
before you in its primeval beauty and splendor. 

That night there was a fine moon, which, how- 
ever, did not rise till several hours after sunset. 
Feeling little inclination to sleep, and desirous to 


see how Balbec would look by moonlight, I arose 


about one o'clock and took a stroll among the 
ruins. The beauty and impressive solemnity of 
the scene which I now contemplated, are not to 
be described, ‘‘or ever forgotten.” The death- 
like stillness which reigned everywhere around, 
was broken only by the lonely cry of the jackal, 
heard at intervals among the more distant ruins ; 
while full before me towered Mount Lebanon, in 


serene but dreary majesty, its vast mantle of 


snow shining like silver in the clear moonlight. 
After spending more than an hour in surveying 
the different dieia of the place, I returned re- 
luctantly to the tent. 


From the New York Tribune. 
HOUSES FOR THE POOR. 


It is impossible for a stranger, and almost for 
a citizen, to take & walk in the upper part of the 
city without being struck with the number and 
elegance of the dwellings recently erected. In 
the cross streets long lines of lofty and highly- 
finished houses, with fronts of free-stone, meet 
the eye; while in the avenues many mansions 
assume a palatial size and magnificence. When 
we ask the cost of these new houses, and of the 
lots on which they are built, we are startled at 
the answers we receive. New ideas of the vast 
wealth of this great commercial metropolis break 
in upon the mind, and new trains of reflection 
are excited. Of these last is one which rarely 
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fails to present an important inquiry, which we 
as rarely attempt to answer: “* Where do the 
poor live, and where are they to live hereafter?” 
Poor is of course a comparative term. In the 
remarks we are about to offer we intend to con- 
fine it to men and women who have no capital in 
advance, and who earn their livelihood by 
manual toil. There is a still poorer class, who, 
from various causes, are unable to support them- 
selves by labor. These are, or ought to be, 
provided for at the public expense. To such our 
suggestions do not apply. 

Of course, the poor are not freeholders, and 
have no houses of their own; nor are they able 
in the city to hire houses. In the country the 
class to which we refer usually hire a small tene- 
ment for $25 or $40 a year, or where they are 
engaged in agriculture are provided for by the 
farmer who employs them. But in the city of 
New York no poor man hires a house. The rent 
would equal nearly the whole of his annual 
income. He hires not a house, but a room, 
rarely two rooms, and very frequently only part 
of a room. 

Of course, good houses in eligible situations 
and furnished with modern conveniences, are 
not to let in single rooms to poor tenants. The 
houges thus appropriated are chiefly old and di- 
lapidated—houses whieh for the most part, no 
decent family Having the means of living in a 
house by themselves would occupy. The rooms 
in these miserable tenements are let at exorbi- 
tant rents, the most comfortless seldom bringing 
less than five dollars per month. Hence the 
proprietor finds the old houses more profitable 
than a new one would be, because the capital 
invested is smaller. But such is the’ demand 
for rooms, that some Bew houses are built as a 
pecuniary speculation to meet the demand. These 
are chiefly in cheap and unpleasant locations, and 
although respectable in their exterior, coarsely 
finished within. Not a few of these houses are 
built on the rear of lots, a better house and 
store fronting on the street. Of course these 
rear houses open into a little contracted court, 
into which it is scarcely possible for a current of 
fresh air to enter. In all these various cases, 
the object of the landlord is to get as high a 
rent as possible, while the great demand for 
rooms, together with the insufficiency of the 
supply, compels the poor laborer to pay a most 
excessive price for a place in which he and his 
wife and children may lay their heads. It may 
be safely affirmed, that throughout the city, 
business locations excepted, the rent of a house 
is in inverse proportion to its cost. The rent of 
a palace in the Fifth avenue is a far smaller per 
centage on the capital invested, than the revenue 
derived from a ruinous tenement at the Five 
Points. Of course the day laborer pays a higher 
rent in proportion to the space, comfort and con- 


venience he enjoys, than any merchant-prince in 


the city. 
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But how, it may be asked, is it possible to 
furnish the poor with good, comfortable houses ? 
We might as well undertake to feed and clothe, 
as to lodge them at the expense of the benevo- 
lent ; and could it all be done, it would be but | 
giving a high bounty on idleness and improvi- 

ence. Still, much may be accomplished, with- 
out levying contributions on the charitable, or 
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plete ventilation and drainage, an ample supply 
of water, separation and retirement in the slvep- 
ing apartments, each man having a room to him- 
self, with all the conveniences which, while con- 
ducing to the health and physical comfort of the 
inmates, tend to increase their self-respect, and 
elevate them in the scale of moral and intellec- 
tual beings.”” To the establishment is attached 


impairing the self-dependence and industry of | a kitchen and wash-house for the convenience of 


the indigent classes. One of our respectable 
fellow-citizens, Mr. Haight, has made a judicious 
beginning in his Model Houses in Thirty-seventh 
street, but these excellent establishments are 
limited in extent, and are designed rather for 
thrifty mechanics and small families, than for 
the poor properly so called. He has done an 
admirable thing, but we would incite others to 
take up the work, and to carry it out in a rather 
lower sphere than he has aimed at. 

The efforts now making’ in England to im- 
prove the dwellings of the poor, are in the 
highest degree-both laudable and instructive, 
and may well rouse the benevolent among us to 
similar exertion. In that country, a population 
nearly equal to that of the United States, is 
crowded into an area not as large as the State of 
Virginia. Of course there is necessarily a vast 
amount of destitution, while the philanthropic 
endeavors to relieve it are unexampled in any 
Christian country. Parliament has instituted an 
official inquiry into the state of the dwellings 
oceupied by the poor, while two large Societies 
are engaged in erecting tenements for their use. 
The first of these is, “The Society for Improving 
the Condition of the Laboring Classes,” under 
the patronage of the Queen and the presidency 
of Prince Albert. } 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee i 
of this Society is the excellent Earl of Shaftes- ! 
bury, (lately Lord Ashley,) the reputed author | 
of the Stafford House Anti-Slavery Address. 
Among the various modes in which the Society 
aims at improving the condition of the laboring 
classes, the erection of model lodging houses | 
holds a prominent place. They have no less 
than six piles of buildings in different parts of 
London. The first lodges 23 families, and 30 
aged single females; the 2d, 104 single men; 
the 3d, 48 families; the 4th, 20 families and 
128 single women ; the 5th, 82 single men; and 
the 6th, 57 single women; total, 91 families, 
215 single women, and 186 single men. ‘These 
lodgings, instead of being furnished gratuitously, 
are let at moderate rents, and the report of the 
Society asserts, “that the result of these experi- 
ments shows a sufficiently remunerative return.” 
In the first building a set of family apartments, 
consisting of a sitting-room and three bedrooms, 
lets for 6s.a week. Single rooms for single 
women cost Is. 6d. per week. The 2d building 
is regarded as the most finished model of all. 
‘“‘ Here is combined all that is deemed essential 
and valuable in such an establishment—com- 





the lodgers, a hot and cold bath, a pantry for the 
safe preservation and storage of their provisions, 
and a well selected library, together with a com- 
mon sitting room. Hach room is furnished with 
a bed, chairs, and a chest for clothes. Closets 
floored with slate and fitted with iron basins, 
with water laid on, are constructed for the con- 
venience of washing. The lodgers pay for all 
these accommodations 2s. 4d. (58 cents) per 
week in advance. The advantages of such a 
building will, the Society expects, extend greatly 
beyond its immediate inmates. It will, it is 
asserted, prove to capitalists that they may erect 
similar buildings with great profit and advantaye 
to themselves, while at the same time they are 
doing much for the good of their tenants. 

The 4th building is intended chiefly for poor 
sewing women. There are 64 rooms, each pro- 
vided with two iron bedsteads, chairs, table and 
washstand. A room lets for 2s. (50 cents) per 
week. A wash-house, with washing troughs, 
ironing tables, and a wringing apparatus, is at- 
tached to the establishment, and also several 
drying rooms, heated with hot-water pipes. 
Coals are laid up, and retailed to the inmates. 
The 5th building affords lodgings to single men 
at 4d. (8 cents) per night, or 2s. (50 cents) per 
week. This has proved a profitable investment. 
The members of the Society derive no personal 
profit from these houses, the income being ap- 
propriated to the general objects of the Society, 
while the capital expended is raised by volun- 
tary contributions and by loans. 

(To be continued.) 


A CHRISTIAN FACTORY. 

Since the greater part of mankind sustain the 
relation of employer, or employed, or both, how 
important it is that, with regard to those rela- 
tions, proper ideas and practices should prevail. 
Therefore am I moved to relate the following cir- 
cumstances, condensing the story from recent 
English publications :-— 

In that part of London which is called Vaux- 
hall, there has been, for some years, a large joint- 
stock manufactory of candles, giving employment 
to several hundred hands. The establishment is 
under the immediate control of « manager, Mr. 
James Wilson, who receives a salary of a thou- 
sand pounds sterling per annum, and who exer- 
cises the same authority over the persons em- 
ployed, as though he were the sole proprietor. 
Until the year 1847, this factory was conducted 














on the usual principles, the connection between 
the master and the man being, merely, buyer and 
seller of labor. The only fact I know respecting 
the history of Mr. James Wilson, previous to the 
year just named, is this—he hud read Stanley's 
Life of Dr. Arneld! t 
A very large portion of the hands in this fac- 
tory were boys—ignorant boys of the London 
streets—most of them unable to read and write— 
most of them barbarians and heathen. Such they 
were, but are not. In the year 1847, a few boys 
in one of the departments formed the habit, vo- 
luntarily, of remaining an hour or two in the fac- 
tory, after working hours, to practice writing on 
such pieces of paper, and with such worn-out 
pens as they could beg from the clerks in the 
counting room. It is probable they were induced 
to do this from having observed that the desira- 
ble posts in the factory were assigned to the best 
instructed ; and that, in particular, an inability 
to read and write was an insuperable bar to pro- 
motion. At first, the boys used to “hide behind 
a bench,” while they prosecuted their studies ; 
but, encouraged soon by the foreman of their de- 
partment, and joined by other boys, they were 
provided with some rough desks, and permitted 
to clear out a room, in which to hold their volun- 
tary school. This singular movement was ob- 
served by Mr. Wilson and his brother, an assist- 
ant in the management of the factory, and was 
turned to account by them with such skill, tact, 
perseverance, and success, that the circumstance, 
trifling as it may appear, we believe will, one day, 
come to be regarded as forming an era in the his- 
tory of England. 
The brothers at first assisted the boys only so 
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dred. This grand result was brought about by 
no compulsion, by no improper stimulus, by no 
demoralizing inducements, but was owing solely 
to the skill and humanity with which James 
Wilson and his brother directed the inclination 
to self-improvement, which their distribution of 
factory honors had originally excited. 

But this is not all, nor half, of the Messrs. 
Wilson’s achievements. No man, with Dr. Ar- 
nold’s life in his heart, could be satisfied with 
these results, great and wonderful as they were. 
The moral elevation of factory employees was the 
end, which, by the means above hinted at, they 
sought to attain. Hence the desire to keep the 
movement voluntary; to make the improvement 
of each individual a result of an inward impulse— 
an impulse which they stroye in a hundred ways 
to awaken, keep alive, and strengthen. . They 
felt, and justly, that it was asking a great deal of 
boys and girls to remain two hours every other 
evening at the factory, after a long day’s work, 
and when the inducements to pleasure were nu- 
merous and very tempting. They therefore en- 
deavoured, as far as possible, to associate the 
duties of the school with enjoyment. Several 
times a year they gave tea-parties in the school- 
room to all the scholars, which were occasions not 
only of rare delight, but of improvement also ; 
since all their youthful guests came in their best 

| Clothes, and in their best behaviour. Along with 
| their buns and their bread and butter, they took 
| valuable lessons in the beautiful art of being 
agreeable. The next step was to teach the boys 
cricket. James Wilson procured the privilege 
of using, for this purpose, an adjacent field, 
and during the four summer months he played 


far as to offer a few prizes for those who made | ¢ cricket with the boys three times a week, employ- 


the greatest profici iency ; as they were, above all, 

desirous of preserving the voluntary character of 
the effert. Afterwards, the chief manager was 
always present, but took no part in the exercises 

except to “ hear the boys their spelling.” Ina 
few months, the number of attendants had in- 
creased to thirty, when the manager caused a room 
in another part of the factory to be cleared, pro- 
vided with suitable furniture, and set apart ex- 
pressly and permanently for the rea | school. 

This expense, as well as others which I shall refer 
to in a moment, was borne by the manager him- | 
self, the directors not even being aware of what 
he was doing. It was in the wi inter of 1848, that 
the boys got into their new room, which was large 
enough to accommodate a hun: Ire d. Their e forts, 
however, continued to be strictly voluntary, the 
very prayers with which they opened and closed 
the sthool being read by one of their own body. 

Very soon this room, too, became over-crowded ; 

another apartment was added; these became in- 

sufficient: an unoccupied railway arch in the 
neighborhood was fitted up, and then the progress 


z caps, and joined with their noble chief in 
} 


ing the other three, as usual, in the duties of the 
school. What admirable self-devotion! At the 
conclusion of every evening's cricket the glowing 
players assembled in a corner of the field, removed 


saying a short collect. The fervent tone in which 
they pronounced the Amen at the conclusien of 
the prayer, convinced him they derived as much 
moral advantage from an evening's 
an — s school. 

Ere long, the men in the factory were compre- 
hended in Mr. Wilson’s schemes. They were in- 
vited to use the school-room and the cricket- 
ground on the alternate evenings, and, to a great 
extent, they availed themselves of the privilege. 
Then a morving-school was added, for the benefit 

| of those who were employed at night wrk. By- 
and-by a chaplain was engaged to take upon him- 
self the principal charge of all the schools, to read 


sport, as from 


i 

| prayers, morning and evening, and to officiate on 
| 

| 


undays A chapel was built, the school-rooms 
re improved, other features were added to the 
ystem, and the factory now presents the specta- 


E 
we 


of the school became still more rapid, until, in he leadaheee and sul.lime !—of more than a thou- 


1851, it contained five hundred and twelve pu- 
pils, with a prospect of its soon reaching six hun- 


| sand people working together during the hours of 


labor for the sustenance of their bodies, and 
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striving together, during the period of recreation, 
for the nourishment of their souls; and, in both, 
under the command and guidance of the same in- 
dividual. Every year the whole band, about one 
thousand two hundred in number, have “a day 
of it” in the country. A special train whirls 
them, in an hour or two, many miles beyond the 
smoke and noise of London, into the strange quiet 
and profound beauty of rural England. They 
play at cricket and ramble around till the middle 
of the day, when they repair to the parish church, 
and chant part of the service. After a day of en- 
joyment, such as we cannot so much as imagine, 
they return to town. One of these happy days 
they were invited by the Bishop of Winchester 
to spend at Farnham Castle, a beautiful resi- 
dence a few miles from the city. The Bishop and 
his family mingled frequently with the merry 
candlemakers, who, in their turn, freely ranged 
over park, garden, and palace, enjoying every- 
thing, injuring nothing. 

The effects of this mode of treatment are of two 
kinds. It affects the candlemakers, and it affects 
the candles. The former it transforms into 


kindly, intelligent, trustworthy men, happy at 
home, peaceful abroad, efficient at work. They 
are rendered safe citizens, friends of order, pro- 
moters of whatever is good. The candles, more- 
over, on this system, are-rendered, indisputably, 
the best in the market: the fingers which make 
them are more dexterous when guided by an in- 


telligent mind; and thoughtful boys can be trusted 
with tasks which are usually assigned tomen. In 
every way the system works well. So satisfied of 
this are the direetors, that they have undertaken, 
unsolicited, the whole expense of the school and 
the chapel, and have, (though in vain,) pressed 
Mr. Wilson to allow them to reimburse all he has 
expended from the beginning of his enterprise. 
The Vauxhall factory schools are now the theme 
of general admiration in England. They will be 
imitated—they must be imitated : for no one can 
read Mr. Wilson’s modest and graphic history of 
them without feelings of rapturous admiration— 
without desires, the most vehement, to “ go and 
do likewise.’”’— Home Journal. 


A PIOUS AFRICAN. 
Among the slaves who were brought into the 
New England States at the time slavery was 
prevalent there, was a woman, who immediately 


on being told the history of the love of Jesus | 


Christ, exclaimed, “ He is the one ; this is what 
I wanted.” 

This language causing surprise, her history 
was inquired into. It was briefly this: While 
living in her simple hut in Africa, the kidnap- 
pers one day rushed upon her family and carried 
her husband and children off to the slaveship, 
she escaping into the woods. On returning to 
her desolate home, she mourned with the bitter- 
ness of “Rachel weeping for her children.” 
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For many days her heart was oppressed with a 
heavy weight of sorrow, and, refusing all suste- 
nance, she wandered up and down the desolate 
forest. At last she says a strong impulse came 
over her to kneel down and pour out her sorrows 
into the ear of some unknown Being, whom she 
fancied to be above her in the sky. She did so; 
and to her surprise found an inexpressible sen- 
sation of relief. After this it was her custom 
daily, to go out to this same spot and supplicate 
this unknown friend. Subsequently she was 
herself taken, and brought over to America ; and 
when the story of Jesus and his love was related 
to her, she immediately felt in her soul that this 
Jesus was the very friend who had spoken com- 
fort to her yearning spirit in the distant forest of 
Africa. 


Compare now, these experiences with the 
earnest and beautiful language of Paul, “ He 
hath made of one blood all nations of men for 
to dwell on all the face of the earth; and hath 
determined the times before appointed, and the 
bounds of their habitation, that they should seek 
the Lord, if haply they might feel after Him, 
and find Him, though he be not far from every 
one of us.” 


Is not this truly “ feeling after God and find- 
ing Him,” and may we not hope that the year. 
ing, troubled, helpless heart of man, pressed 
by the grievous anguish of this short life, or 

| wearied by its utter vanity, never extends its ig- 
norant, pleading hand to God in vain? Is not 
the veil which divides us from an Almighty and 
most merciful Father much thinner than we in 
the pride of our philosophy are apt to imagine ? 
and is it not a worthy conception of Him to 
| suppose that the more utterly helpless and igno- 
jrant the human being is that secks his aid, the 
| more tender and the more condescending will be 
his communication with that soul ? 


If a mother has among her children one whom 
sickness has made blind, or deaf or dumb, inca- 
| pable of acquiring knowledge through the usual 
channels of communication, does she not seek to 
reach its darkened mind by modes of communi- 
cation tenderer and more intimate than those 
which she uses with the stronger and more fa- 
vored ones? But can the love of any mother 
be compared with the infinite love of Jesus? 
| Has he not described himself as that good Shep- 
| herd who leaves the whole flock of secure and 
| well instructed ones, to follow over the mountains 
| of sin and ignorance the one lost sheep; and 
when He hath found it, rejoicing more over that 
one than over the ninety and nine that went not 
‘astray? Has he not told us that each of these 
little ones has a guardian angel that doth always 
| behold the face of his Father which is in Hea- 
jven? And is it not comforting to us to think 
‘that His love and care will be in proportion to 
, the ignorance and wants of His chosen ones ?— 
| Facts for the People. 
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The Legislature of Ohio, at its last session, so 
amended the scliool law as to provide for the 
education of the colored children of that State. 
It establishes schools for them in every town- 
ship where fifteen children live, who can attend ; 
and if less than the number present themselves, 
the Board of Education suspend the coming of 
the school or schools for six months. Meanwhile 
the Directors are required to appropriate the 
money raised for their education, for the instruc- 
tion of as many as it will pay for, in a private 
achool. 


In the school of Christ, the first lesson of all, 
is self-denial and humility; yea, it is written 
above the door, as the rule of entry and admis- 
sion, “ Learn of me for | am meek and lowly of 
heart.”” ANON, 


NOTHING IS LOST. 
BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 


Nothing is lost; the drop of dew 
Which trembles on the leaf or flower 
Is but exhaled, to fall anew 
In summer's thunder shower ; 
Perchance to shine within the bow 
That fronts the sun at fall of day: 
Perchanm e to sparkle in the flow 
Of fountains far away. 


Nought lost; for even the tiniest seed 
By wild birds borne, or breezes blown, 
Finds something suited to its need 
Wherein ’tis sown and grown ; 
Peichance finds sustenance and soil 
In some remote or desert place, 
Or ‘mid the crowded homes of toil 
Sheds usefulness and grace. 


The little drift of common dust, 

By the March winds disturbed and tossed, 
Though scattered by the fitful gust, 

ls changed, but never lost; 
It yet may bear some sturdy stem, 

Some proud oak battling with the blast, 
Or crown with verdurous diadem 

Some ruin of the past. 


The furnace quenched, the flame put out, 
Stull cling to earth, or soar in air, 
Transformed, diffused, and blown about, 
To burn again elsev here ; 
Hap!y, to make the beacon-blaze, 
Which gleams ethwart the briny waste, 
Or light the social lamp, whose rays 
Iilume the home of taste. 


The touching tones of m nstrel art, 
The breathings of the mournful flute, 
Which we have heard with listening heart, 
Are not extinct when mute ; 
Phe language of some household song, 
The perfume of some cherished flower, 
Though gone from outward sense, belong 
‘To memory’s after hour. 


So with our words, or harsh, or kind, 
Uttered they are not all forgot, 

They leave their influence on the mind, 
Pass on, but perish not; 
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As they are spoken, so they fall 
Upon the spirit spoken to, 

Scorch it like drops of burning gall 
Or soothe like honey-dew. 


So with our deeds, for good or ill, 
They have their power, scarce understood, 
Then let us use our better will 
To make them rife with good ; 
Like circles on a lake they go, 
Ring within ring, and never stay ; 
© that our deeds were fashioned so 
,. That they might bless alway ! 


Then since these lesser things ne’er die, 
But work beyond our poor control, 
Say, shall that suppliant jor the sky, 
The greater human soul ? 
Ah, no! it still will spurn the past, 
And search the future for its rest,— 
Oh, joy! if it be fouud at last 
Among the pure and blest. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—The steamship Cam- 
bria, from Liverpool, arrived at Boston on the 13th, 
and the Atlantic, at New York, on the 14th inst., 
bringing Euglish dates respectively to the 30th ult., 
and the 4th inst. 

Ene_tanp.—A Commission, consisting of the 
Earl of Ellesmere, Sir Charles Lyell and several 
others, has been appointed by Parliament to attend 
the New York Exhibition of Industry. 

In Parliament, the motion repudiating the con- 
tinuance of the income tax was uegatived by a ma- 
jority of 71 for the Government. 

The Canada Reserve Bill had passed both Houses 
j of Parliament. 

Kossuth has published a letter complaining that 
| his house is coustantly surrounded and watched by 
| police spies. 

A public meeting has been called at Greenwich, 

| to express sympathy with Kossuth, and to denounce 

| the recent attacks upon him by the Jimes newspa- 
per and the Government. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe isthe guest of the Duchess 

of Sutherland. 

The Paris Univers publishes a letter from Rich- 
}ard Spencer, (Father Ignatius) stating that he is 
| making great progress in the conversion of Eng- 
land to the Catholic faith. He has obtained from 
Rome very extensive indulgences for al] persons co- 
operating in this work. 

Twenty-seven thousand 


| 


| 
| from Liverpool for America and Australia, during 
| the past month. 


emigrants embarked 


France.—lIt is stated as probable that the claims 
of those to whom legacies were leit by Napoleon 
| I will be brought before the tribunals. The claims 
| will be of very difficult investigation. In the mean- 
| tme, the commission, which is presided over by 
Marshal Vaillant, is appointed to receive applica- 
tions. One half the private domain of Napoleon l.was 
left to the soldiers of the war of 1792, and 1815, 
anil these claims are now put forward by their wid- 
ows and children. 
The cars from Paris to Havre on the 29th ult., 
carried 955 emigrants for America. 
Two non-commissioned officers of the Chasseurs 
de Vincennes have been sent to ( ovatantinople to 
train a corps of Chasseurs for the Turkish service. 
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Spain.—Tte Diario Espanel says that Santa 
Anna bas applied to Spain, for ait against a Filii- 
bustering he appreheids from the United States. 

The Madrid Gazette publi-hes several projects of 
_— which have been elaborated by Emanuel 

ermudez de Castro, the Minister of Finance. The 
projects embrace various branches of the public 
service, which the Minister proposes to simplify as 
much as possible. 

The Government, it is said, will do all in its power 
to develope the national credit and the resources of 
the nation. Obstacles to industry are to be re- 
moved, and fresh openings to be created for private 
enterp ise. 

Switzertanp.—An insvrrection had broken -out 
at Fribourg, bat had speedily been quelled. Perrier, 
the leader, had been arrested, tried, and condemned 
to imp: isonment in irons for thirty years. The car- 
tons of Ticino and Grisous have formally notified 
the Swiss Federal Couues!, that they will not aban- 
don their right to afford an asylum to refugees, and 
insist that the Federative Government has no power 
to deprive them of this right. Information had 
been received by the Federal Couneil that the Aus- 


trians had established a military post near Sabbio, | 
on territory which is regarded as belonging to | 


Switzerland. Inquiries into the affair were making 
by the Council. 
Hot.anp.—The Seeond Chamber of the States 


General has been dissolved by the King, and a new | 


election ordered for the 17th inst. 
The mivisiers have poblished their programmes, 


and state that they will not introduce any changes | 


in the present Constitution, nor curtail religious 
freedom. Various ameliorativ::s are promised, and 


also that the Executive power of the King shall be | 


extended. 


Paouss1a.—The first Prossian Chomber lately | 
voted the exclusion of the Jews from all public em- | 


loyment. On the 26th alt , a petition on the sub- 
ject. bearing the names of one thousand influential 
citizens, was presented to the Second Chamber. 
The petitioners were present, and conspicuous 
am ong them was the veteran philosopher Alexander 
Von Humboldt. They demani full freedom of reli- 
gious opinion, and the admission of the Jews to the 
civil offives. The reading of the petition was 


strongly Tre by the Cavalier party. but the ma- | 
é¢ Chamber decided it should be enter- 


jority of 4 

tained: 
Geruany.—The Federal Diet has admitted the 

claim made by Austria for a hundred and seven 


millions, as the quota for the Hungurian and Italian | 


wars. 


. } 
Austria —Count René@sberg has been appointed | 


Rad:tzky’s coadjutor in Lombardy. 


Letters from Vienna, dated the 27th ult., express | 
fears of ashort crop in cousequence of the wet 


weather during seed time. 
Russia —The Cholera has made its appearance 
at Pete: sburg. 


Turkey.—A letter fram Constantinople states | 


that Lord Stratford had assured the P. rte of the 


protection of the British Goverment. The block- | 
ade of the Albanian coast has been raised. Con- | 


stantinop'e was tranquil, but arrangements con- 
tinued to be made against Russian invasion. 
Cutwa.—Nanukin has been taken by the rebels, 
who were threatening Shanghai with a-force of 
50,000 men. Kwong. the {mverial commander in- 
chief, had been defeated and killed. The Emperor 


| had issued a proclamation ealling on his people 
| for help. 
The opium trade has been legalized. 
It was ru:nored that a Jarge force had been sent 
| by the Emperor of Japan to watch the expedition 
from the United States. 


AusTrRaLtia.—Ad vices from Australia to the 2d 

of 2d mo. have been received. The yield of gold 

was unabated. Several ne fields have been dis- 
covered, and money was plentiful. 


Soutn Arrica.—Measnres of pacification were 
in progress, and there appeared a fair prospect of a 
permanent peace. 


Buenos Ayres.—Advices from Buenos Ayres to 
| 3d mo 18th have been received. The country was 
| still in a very unsettled state. Urquisa was to con- 
tinue as supreme commander uutil the adoption of 
a new Constitution by the Convention which was 
| to be held at Santa Fe. 

Mexico —General Santa Anna has been inaugu- 
j fated as President. and a new Ministry formed. 
i coos Almonte has been appointed Minister to the 

United States. Gen. Arista has left Vera Cruz, in- 
tending to proceed to St. Thomas. Santa Anna 
has given his approval to the contract with Col. 
Sloo & Co. in relation to the Tehuantepec route. 

Juan Fexnanpez.— This island, once the solitary 
ubode of Alexander Selkirk, is now inhabited by 
300 persons. with a Governor at their head. It has 
| become a favorite stopping place for ships. 


} 


Catirornia.—The steamship Prometheus, from 
San Juan, arrived at New York on the 12th inst., 
| and the IIlinois, from Aspinwall,on the ih. The 
Prometheus brought 400 p#s-engers and $170.000 
on freight, besides a Jarge amount in the hands of 
passengers The Illinow brings the Sau Francisco 
mails of ihe 17th ult., 419 passengers, and $2,285.,- 
248 on freight. ; 

The steamship S. 8. Lewis, bound from San Juan 
to Sau Francisco, ran ashore in a fog, ne+r the spot 
where the Tennessee struck a few weeks previous- 
ily and was totally wreeked. The passengers, 385 
| in number, are all believed to have been saved. 
| The passengers report that during the voyage she 
| was out of coal, that the machinery was out of 
‘order, and that in every respect she was totally 
| unseaworthy 
| On the (6th ult., the boilera of the Jenny Lind, 
plying between San FranciseWand Alvi-o, exploded, 
| terribly sealding from 60 to 70 persons, twenty ot 
whom had since died. A number of those still 
| surviving were not expected to recover. 

The small-pox was spreading rapidly through San 
Franciseo. Many fatal cases are reported. 

The flood at Sacramento was subsiding. 

Among the acts passed by the Legislature was a 
| general bill for the ineorporation of railroad com- 

panies, and al-o a bill extending the provisions of 
| the Fugitive Slave Law for auother year. 





Nicaragua.— Rumors were prevalent at San Joan 
that the State of Nicaragua was about to tak» pos- 
} . ‘ _ 

session of Greytown. 


Domestic.—A collision took place. on the 9th 
| inst , on the Evie railroad, about four miles from 
| Jersey City, between the emigrant train from New 
York and the express train from Dunkik. The 
two locomotives were entirely destroyed. Four 
biakemen were setious!y injured, two of whom, it 
is thought, will not recover. 





